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Introduction 


Governance and decision-making power' for state schooling in New Zealand has fluctuated between 
centralised and decentralised models since the introduction of formal European-style schooling by 
colonial settlers.2 This paper documents these shifts, highlighting key legislation and events in the 
history of state schooling in New Zealand. 


Both centralisation and de-centralisation have potential benefits. It has been argued that 
centralisation can help ensure consistent standards are applied, avoid the duplication of services, 
and achieve economies of scale. Decentralisation, on the other hand, can reduce the role of central 
government in planning and delivering education, enhance local autonomy, and encourage 
innovation.? 


Colonial settlers adopt familiar models of education 
governance 


Following colonial settlement in New Zealand, settlers followed a model of administration they were 
familiar with, where education (mostly at primary level) was largely in the hands of churches or 
private enterprise. Any religious group could establish a school, leading to duplication of effort.* 


Provision was made in the Education Ordinance 1847 to support the existing network of mission 
schools with public funds. Initially, Governor George Grey planned to apply the provisions of the 
Ordinance mainly to the education of Maori, and later to extend their operation to children of 
European descent.” Schools were required to teach in English in order to receive the funding. The 
Ordinance has been described as an assimilation policy.’ 


Mission school at Taupiri in 1859. The school was opened in 1843 under Anglican missionary, Benjamin Ashwell. 
By 1851, the school was receiving annual grants under the Education Act 1847. 
Ref: PA1-0-207-06. Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand. /records/22307579. 


Provincial governments establish education boards 

The Constitution Act 1852 established a system of representative government for the colony, with a 
parliament and six provinces (Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and 
Otago).® 


Over time, each province set up an education board that provided grants for existing schools and 
provided funding for additional schools.? The provinces adopted different systems of schooling, set 
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different conditions for schools to meet if they were to receive funding, and provided different levels 
of resources.’ In 1870, the House of Representatives reported that £29,369 was spent on 
promoting public education in Otago, Canterbury and Nelson, while only £3,436 was spent in total in 
all the other provinces (which had half the population of the colony)." 


There was a general movement away from church control of schooling by the provincial 
governments.'? Among other factors, this was a reaction to the duplication of effort where different 
denominations set up schools. It also reflected distrust and disagreement between members of the 
different denominations over whether and how to implement religious education.'? 


State funding for village primary schools in Maori communities 

Separate funding streams for Maori education were administered centrally. The Native Schools Act 
1858 provided subsidies for ‘native’ mission boarding schools, which were required to teach in 
English. Most of these schools were closed as a result of the New Zealand Wars. '* Near the end of 
the Wars, the Native Schools Act 1867 provided funding to establish local primary schools, 
administered centrally from Wellington by the Native Department.” Lessons in these schools also 
had to be delivered in English where possible. 


Māori communities that wanted a ‘native’ school had to form a school committee and supply the 
land. Until 1871, they also had to pay half the costs of the buildings and a quarter of any teacher 
salaries.'© They often experienced significant delays (sometimes of many years) before a school was 
opened, due to bureaucratic issues.'” 


The Native Schools Amendment Act 1871 removed the requirement to contribute to building costs 
and teacher salaries where communities were unable to do so, “or where it shall be conducive to 
the promotion of education”.'® 


A Waitangi Tribunal report on the grievances of Ngai Tahu, provides some context: 


“By 1878 11 schools had been built throughout the South Island, the majority for Ngai Tahu. 
However the communities involved had been generally required to contribute substantial 
sums in building and maintenance costs. Ngai Tahu were still being required to pay for new 
buildings at a time when European schools were being provided completely by the 
government. 


The tribunal considered that it was not possible to find the Crown's record in the provision 
of schools for Ngai Tahu in the three decades following the Kemp and Murihiku purchases 
as being consistent with good faith and honourable dealing with its Treaty partner.”'? 


Non-Maori children could attend a native school, and Maori children could attend a school funded 
by the regional education board. However, authorities reported resistance from some of these 
board-funded schools to admitting Maori children.”° 
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Native school committee, Otaua, Hokianga. Re Te Tai, chief of Te Rarawa, has been identified as the man in the light coloured 
jacket at the front, by a family member. Photographer unidentified, probably William Gordon-Jones (1869-1948). 
Ref: 1/2-038442-F. Alexander Turnbull Library. /records/22854973. 


Education Act 1877 introduces compulsory state schooling 


By 1876, education was free in much of the colony, and there was significant support in favour of 
making it compulsory.” Central government organisation of a national education system began 
with the Education Act 1877, following the abolition of the provinces in 1875.72 The Act introduced 
compulsory, free and secular state schooling at primary level, for children aged seven to 13 years. 


Nothing in the Act was binding on Maori, but Maori children could attend a state school. There were 
a number of other exemptions to the compulsory provisions of the Act, including where the child 
was “... under efficient or regular instruction otherwise” or where “... the road between the child's 
residence and the school is not sufficiently passable for such child”. 


The new schooling system was still relatively de-centralised with a three-tiered structure,” reflecting 
opposition to centralisation amongst politicians debating the legislation.** 


1. A Department of Education, under a Minister of Education, distributed grants to education 
boards (including a general purposes grant paid on a per-pupil basis) and regulated 
standards of education to be maintained by boards. The Department's other responsibilities 
included establishing auditing methods, and training and examining teachers. 

2. Twelve regional education boards, each with nine members elected by school committees 
in their district, defined school districts and established and maintained state schools in 
those districts. Boards administered grants from the Department, appointed and removed 
teachers, and controlled the school inspectorate, teacher training, pay and conditions. Public 
primary education was their main focus, although boards could create district high schools 
(made up of a primary school offering free education, with fee-paying secondary classes).?° 
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3. School committees, elected by a ballot of local householders, managed educational 
matters in their school district, recommended to education boards the appointment, 
dismissal or suspension of teachers, and built and maintained school houses with board 
approval.7¢ 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


(BY TELEGRAPH, PER PRESS AGENCY.) 
WELLINGTON, September 19. 

The general effect of the amendments 
made in the Education Bill is as follows :— 
The general inspection of schools is to 
rest with the Boards, the Minister only 
appointing one general inspector. Maori 
children may attend schools, but Maoris 
are not otherwise subject to the Act. 
Reserves and endowments for Educational 
purposes are to be dealt with under a 
separate Bill. Open scholarships are es- 
tablished, in addition to those for pupils 
of Government schools. Committees 
must be consulted regarding all appoint- 
ments or removals of teachers by the 
Board. All the provisions relating to the 
capitation tax are excised. Elementary 
science and the principles of domestic 
economy are added to the subjects of in- 
struction in public schools. All religious 
teaching is forbidden by a provision that 
education shall be entirely secular. Pri- 
vate schools in outlying districts, if they 
comply with the terms of the Government 
schools may be assisted by money, books, 
or apparatus. The Compulsory Clauses 
are made optional with local committees, 
regular attendance at any school being a 
ground for exemption ; and power of ap- 
peal to the Board is given. 


Oamaru Mail, Vol.ll., Issue 436, 20 September 1877. 


Regional education boards play dominant role in school system 

School committees were expected to wield significant control over schooling within their local area 
as aresult of the Education Act 1877. However, the school system continued to be dominated by 
education boards, which had similar boundaries to the old provincial boards and many of the same 
staff and representatives.?” School committees struggled to exercise much influence as they “were 
many and widely scattered in an age when communications were poor”, and were not legally 
required to meet regularly. Over time, they tended to leave administrative functions to the 
education boards.?? 


The Department of Education also had limited ability to influence what was happening in schools. It 
had asmall budget to set teaching standards, with most government funding allocated to the 
regional education boards for distribution to schools.*° The Department's initial staff consisted of 
only five officers (the Secretary of Education, the Inspector-General of Schools, and three clerks), 
and it had no local staff in the regions.*" 


Maori education administration transfers to Department of Education 
In July 1879, control of the 57 native schools was transferred from the Department of Native Affairs 
to the new Department of Education (rather than the regional education boards).** The Native 
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Schools Code 1880 standardised the requirements for establishing a school, and set standards of 
education, hours of instruction, teacher salaries, and governance structures.?? 


Schooling became compulsory for Maori children (they could attend a state or native school), with 
the passing of the School Attendance Act 1894. The Act provided that every child between the ages 
of seven and 13 years was required to attend a public school at least six times a week (morning 
attendances and afternoon attendances were counted separately). There were similar exemptions 
to those provided in the Education Act 1877.34 


Increased centralisation of the school system 1900-1980s 


Department of Education takes control of teacher pay and appointments 

In the period 1900-1920, legislation was passed that gave the Department of Education increased 
control over the pay and appointment of teachers.*° Wide variations in staffing levels and teachers’ 
pay and conditions between the different education boards led to the establishment of a royal 
commission (the Hogg Commission) in 1901, to consider “the best method of establishing a uniform 
scale of staff and salaries”.7° As a result, the Public School Teachers’ Salaries Act 1901 established a 
national scale of salaries administered by the Department of Education.?” The Education Act 
Amendment Act 1905 and Education Amendment Act 1908 defined the procedures for making 
teacher appointments. 


Cohen Commission examines powers and rights held by education authorities 
The Cohen Commission was established in 1912 to look into issues such as the powers and rights 
held by education authorities. Their report identified weaknesses in the education system, including 
the: 


e complexity of departmental administration 

e difficulty in securing satisfactory management in small education districts 

e lack of uniformity in the aims and methods of school inspectors 

e unsatisfactory methods used by most education boards to appoint and promote teachers 
e limited degree of direct responsibility of education boards in the spending of finances. 


The Commission recommended changes that “should give continuity of government from the 
Minister to the School Committees, retaining the maximum of local interest, while ensuring 
complete responsibility in every grade of activity’.*? However, a change of government shortly after 
the release of the report meant most of their recommendations were not implemented.*? 


Education Act 1914 creates national system for grading and appointing 
teachers 

The Education Act 1914 created a national system for grading and appointing teachers, effectively 
removing the power of appointment from school committees. It also transferred inspectors of 
schools from the control of the education boards to the Department of Education.*° School 
committees no longer had significant administrative functions, and increasingly focused on the day- 
to-day management of school property, and the relationship between their school and the 
community.“ 


The Act required secondary schools to offer free education to those who passed a proficiency 
examination, with grants paid to schools for these pupils.47 As a result, secondary and technical 
school boards became more financially dependent on the Department of Education. They were also 
required to adhere to regulations prescribing courses of instruction and examination 
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requirements.*? The first national salary scale for secondary school teachers followed the passing of 
the Education Amendment Act 1920. Secondary school boards were reimbursed for the salaries of 
teachers by the Department of Education.“ 


Attempt to abolish education boards rejected 

Despite concerns about the structure of the education system, particularly inconsistencies in 
provision at local level, a 1930 Recess Education Committee report (the Atmore Report)** rejected 
Department of Education proposals for the abolition of education boards. The Committee 
suggested that the public would not support the resulting increase in bureaucratic control. 


The Committee recommended that control of primary and post-primary education be unified under 
reorganised education boards. School committees would be responsible for day-to-day 
management of primary schools, and secondary school boards (reduced in status to school 
councils) would have a similar function. 


A re-organised coalition government did not implement the proposals, but they were later 
incorporated into an Education Bill in 1941, by a Labour government. However, the bill did not 
proceed, probably due to difficulties introducing major reform while the country was at war.*° 


The Honourable Harry Atmore (Minister of Education) addressing the gathering at the opening of the new Main School in Rose 
Street, Wadestown. Ref: PAColl-6407-27. Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand. /records/22828597 


Free secondary education established 

A right to free secondary education was effectively established with the passing of the Education 
Amendment Act 1936, which abolished the proficiency examination (and granting of proficiency 
certificates) from 1 October 1937. From 1 February 1944, compulsory education was extended to 
secondary level when the school leaving age was raised to 15 years through an Order in Council.4” 
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Secondary schools developed different approaches to managing the coordination and support 
functions for their schools. Some (mainly in Christchurch and Wellington) set up post-primary 
schools’ councils (in addition to each school’s own school board) to act on behalf of groups of 
schools in matters common to all, and to provide clerical and accounting services. Schools in other 
areas managed some functions under their own boards of governors, with the Department for 
Education taking on a coordinating role.*® The Department opened an Auckland regional office in 
1948, a Christchurch office in 1960, and a Wellington office in 1963, which were focused on 
secondary schools* (in the 1970s, regional office responsibilities were extended to all areas of 
education).°° 


Currie Commission proposals include district education councils to represent 


local interests 

In 1960, the Minister of Education set up a Commission on Education in New Zealand (the Currie 
Commission) to report on a wide range of education matters. The Commission's 1962 report 
identified problems with the administration and organisation of the school system as a result of 
rapid growth. These problems included the use of central funds by district and local agencies, a 
three-tiered system in primary schooling (central, district and local) and mostly two-tiered system in 
secondary schooling (central and local), and a lack of coordination between the parts of the 
system.°! 


Among the Commission's proposals was the creation of district education councils to advise the 
Department and Minister of Education on the educational needs of their district. All educational 
interests would be represented, with a chairperson independent of the Department of Education. A 
1966 sub-committee of the Public Expenditure Committee found little support for the proposals, 
and recommended they not be implemented. °2 
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The Minister 
of Education 


The Director 
of Education 


THE DISTRICT EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Representative of: 

The District Primary Schools 

Board, the District Secondary 
Schools Board, and of 

Technical Education, 

Pre-school Education, the 
Department of Education, and 


DISTRICT PRIMARY Local Interests including DISTRICT SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS BOARD universities and teachers’ colleges SCHOOLS BOARD 
Representative of: Representative of: 
Primary School Secondary School 
Committees, and Boards and oxisting 


Post-primary 
Councils 


THE DISTRICT EDUCATION OFFICE 
Superintendent 
District Senior [District Senior 
Inspector of Inspector of 
Primary Secondary 
Schools Schools} 
District Administrative Officer 
. (Accounts, Salaries, Buildings and 
Meiatenance, Boarding & Transport) 


PRIMARY SCHOOL COMMITTEES SECONDARY SCHOOL BOARDS 


goood tooo 


Recommended reorganisation of education districts. 
Ref: George Currie “Report of the Commission on Education in New Zealand 1962” [1962] II AJHR E.2 at 103. 


Maori schools and some private schools transfer to local control 

The 1962 Currie Commission report had recommended that all Māori schools be transferred to the 
control of education boards within ten years (the term “Maori” replaced the use of “native” in all 
official usage in 1947, and native schools became known as Maori schools).°? The Department of 
Education administered separate Maori schools up to 1969, when the 105 schools under their 
control were transferred to local education board control as a result of the Education Amendment 
Act 1968.4 The Private Schools Conditional Integration Act became law in 1975, allowing private 
schools to become part of the state education system, while having the assurance that their “special 
character” would be safeguarded.” 


Significant control transferred to schools and local 
communities from 1989 


By 1987, the schooling system was highly centralised, with little autonomy at school level for 
primary schools. The Department of Education dispersed operating and capital funds, made 
decisions on new capital works and school closures, and developed national curriculum guidelines. 
The Department's other responsibilities included teachers’ in-service training, registration and 
discipline, school staffing, and advisory services.°° 
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The ten regional education boards in place in the late 1980s had increasingly become administrative 
bodies acting for the Department of Education, including allocating funding and appointing 
teachers.°’ They “frequently referred matters to the central office in Wellington to ensure 
compliance with nationally set laws, policy and procedure”.°8 


Secondary schools had their own boards of governors that appointed teachers and principals, and 
controlled school buildings (in some cases, a group of schools would be combined under one 
board). Boards of governors dealt directly with the regional offices of the Department of Education 
for maintenance and capital works funding.*? 


Picot report recommends more autonomy at school level 

The Taskforce to Review Education Administration (headed by businessman Brian Picot) was 
announced on 21 July 1987. Its terms of reference included examining “changes in the territorial 
organisation of public education with reference to the future roles of education boards, other 
education authorities, and the regional offices of the Department of Education”.©° 


—— 


Mr Brian Picot visiting the NZEI national executive, July 1988. From left: Brian Picot, NZEI President Bob Baird, Immediate Past 
President Joan Paske. Ref: New Zealand Educational Institute Collection. 


The Administering for Excellence: Effective Administration in Education report (the Picot report) was 
released in 1988 by the Taskforce, and described the existing education structure as a “creaky, 
cumbersome affair. It is not the result of an overall plan or design, but has taken on its present 
shape by increments and accretion”. The report identified five major issues in the education system: 


1. Over-centralisation of decision-making; for example, problems of distance and slowness, 
vulnerability to pressure group politics, and excessive ministerial involvement. 

2. Complexity; for example, sectoral fragmentation and duplication of services. 

3. Lack of information and choice; for example, education institutions were often constrained 
by centrally prescribed resourcing, which undermined their ability to make the best decision 
for their particular schooling context. 

4. Lack of effective management practices; for example, blurring of responsibilities, lack of 
accountability, rule-bound procedures, and few incentives to manage effectively. 

5. Feeling of powerlessness among parents, communities and practitioners; for example, many 
felt uncertain about how to navigate education systems and processes, and there was a 
sense of alienation among certain groups, including Maori and Pasifika. 
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The report identified local educational institutions as best placed to administer education as they 
had information about local circumstances and a direct interest in the outcomes. It encouraged 
government to shift the management of education to local communities, with the aim of creating a 
more responsive and flexible system, improving results for learners, and enhancing job satisfaction 
for those who worked in education. 


The Picot report's extensive recommendations for reform included replacing the Department of 
Education with a Ministry of Education, and the abolition of regional education boards. Schools 
would become self-managing institutions, with locally elected boards of trustees controlling most of 
their school’s resources (including property maintenance), while operating within national guidelines 
set by the state.° 


Education Act 1989 gives schools significant administrative and management 
responsibilities 
Four months after the release of the Picot report, the Labour government released its response, 


Tomorrow's Schools, accepting “the taskforce’s view that the education system was outdated and 
inflexible”.°? 


The government implemented the majority of the recommendations for reform through the 
Education Act 1989, with most changes enacted by 1991.6 Education boards and secondary school 
councils were abolished. The re-organised schooling system included around “2,600 self-managing 
schools (including 300 secondary schools) governed by elected boards of trustees (made up of 
volunteers) and managed by school principals”.® 


Individual schools took on significant administrative and management responsibilities, and had a 
direct relationship with the Ministry of Education. This gave parents a much more central role in the 
governance of schools, including the education they provided and their finances. A school charter 
allowed communities, parents, staff, and the principal to set the direction of the school. © 


The board of trustees appointed the principal and was the legal employer of staff.” The principal 
was responsible for implementing board policies, and had “three clear roles: chief executive 
(management role), teaching leader (professional role) and board member (governance role)”.© 


Operational bulk funding was provided to schools for general operational costs, with the amount 
based on the type of school, student numbers and age profile, and the property profile.°? Functions 
retained by the Ministry (within policy, operations and property management divisions) were: 


e establishment of national guidelines for education 

e responsibility for setting national curriculum objectives 

e recommendation for approval of charters to the Minister 

e ownership of educational property and responsibility for capital works 

e funding of all state owned institutions 

e responsibility for payments in case of major vandalism, fire, flood and earthquake 
damage.’”° 


New central agencies included the Education Review Office to monitor schools and the New Zealand 
Qualifications Authority to oversee student assessment.”! 


Kura kaupapa Maori 
The first kura kaupapa Maori, Te Kura Kaupapa Maori o Hoani Waititi, opened in West Auckland in 
1985. Parents had to fundraise to open and run new kura kaupapa Maori until 1990 when the 
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Ministry of Education began supporting the establishment of new kura as designated character 


: 
i 


schools, under s155 of the Education Act 1989.72 


Yvonne Birdling, chairperson of the Maoribank School Board of Trustees, and Dick Grace, a district manager at the Ministry of 
Education, sign the property occupancy contract agreement. Maoribank School was the first school in the Wellington region to 
take responsibility for administering and maintaining the premises, as boards of trustees were introduced to the education 
system. Printed in the Leader, 19 June 1990. 

Ref. 1990 06 19 4, Upper Hutt City Library Heritage Collections. 


Further decentralisation of school governance 1990-2017 

A National government, elected in 1990, committed to more self-management for schools.” It 
abolished the centralised setting of school zones through the Education Amendment Act 1991, 
transferring responsibility for setting up enrolment schemes (to avoid overcrowding) to school 
boards. 


Bulk funding allocated to schools for teachers’ salaries was proposed in the Picot report. However, 
this was a controversial policy and challenging to design in practice. A voluntary trial was introduced 
in 1992 (The Teacher Salaries Grant Scheme).”* The trial ended when the Education Amendment Act 
2000 abolished bulk funding of teacher salaries, after the election of a Labour-led government in 
1999.75 


By the end of the 1990s, the OECD described the New Zealand education system as having a 
centralised system framework characterised by a high level of devolution to schools.’¢ In 2008, the 
Office of the Auditor-General noted in a performance audit report that it was not confident that 
training and support met trustees’ needs, because the Ministry of Education had not systematically 
analysed what boards needed. It pointed to the high turnover of board members, and 
recommended the Ministry identify boards that would benefit from support earlier, and provide 
that support promptly.’ 


Partnership Schools / Kura Hourua (charter schools) were established by a National-led government 
(as agreed in the 2011 confidence and supply agreement between National and the ACT party) 
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through the Education Amendment Act 2013.78 These publicly funded private entities were not 
subject to the same legal requirements as state schools. They were not required to have a board of 
trustees, were able to appoint some unregistered teachers, and could choose their own curriculum 
and model of school governance and leadership.’? The aim was to create schools that had high 
levels of accountability and flexibility, while being tailored to New Zealand's education 
environment.® The first charter school opened in 2014.81 All 17 charter schools contracts were 
terminated by December 2018, after the election of a Labour-led government in 2017.8? 


Tomorrow's Schools Review 2018 examines self-governing 
model 


In 2018, the Minister of Education appointed an independent taskforce to review the fitness of the 
schooling system to equip all learners for the 21st century. Governance was one of the eight key 
issues identified by the independent taskforce that undertook the review. 


The Tomorrow's Schools Independent Taskforce report (released for public consultation in 
December 2018) suggested that a self-governing model introduced in 1989 was not working 
consistently well in schools.®? The report highlighted the time and effort spent on matters many 
boards did not have the capacity and capability to address, such as managing school property and 
appointing the principal. The Taskforce also reported they had found no evidence to suggest the 
self-governing model had been successful in raising student achievement or improving equity. 


The Taskforce report made a number of recommendations that, if implemented, would change the 
relationships between schools and the Ministry of Education. The report recommended a shift to a 
more centralised system for some of the responsibilities held by boards of trustees. This included: 


e changes to the role of boards that would make strategic and annual planning, student 
success and wellbeing, and localised curriculum and assessment, their core responsibilities 

e new local education hubs (crown entities that would replace Ministry of Education regional 
offices), which would take on legal responsibilities and liabilities currently held by school 
boards, with automatic “delegation back” to principals/tumuaki of control over operational 
grants, staffing entitlements and recruitment. Further “delegation back” opportunities would 
be possible for property development (through five-yearly agreements) 

e that, while boards should be involved in the appointments of principals/tumuaki and retain 
final right of veto, they should not be the employer of the principal/tumuaki or teachers, or 
be responsible for decisions on student suspensions, exclusions and expulsions.*4 


Public consultation on the Tomorrow's Schools Review report closed in April 2019, and the 
Taskforce’s final report was submitted to the Minister of Education in July 2019.%° 


Decisions on the reform of the Tomorrow's Schools 
system 2019 


In November 2019, the government announced its decisions on the reform of the Tomorrow's 
Schools system. A position paper that summarised the government's decisions, stated: 


“It is now time to look at the system as a whole and consider how to strike the right balance 
between what needs to be provided from the centre, what is best left to local schools to 
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ensure strong connections with learners/akonga, whanau and communities, and what 
needs to be better supported and enabled at the regional and local level.”*° 


Notably, the government did not adopt the idea of new local education hubs or some of the other 
changes suggested by the Taskforce. However, among the decisions it did announce, some would 
change the balance between what is provided locally and nationally. These include: 


e establishing an Education Service Agency (within the Ministry of Education) that will have a 
“strong local presence, with new decision-making and funding powers’®” 

e shaping Leadership Advisor roles to provide support to boards and principals 

e shifting responsibility for the development and consultation on enrolment schemes from 
boards of trustees to the Ministry of Education 

e developing a mandatory code of conduct for boards of trustees and mandatory training for 
Boards of Trustees members 

e improving efficiency of school property management while preserving schools 
autonomy/input.®? 


The government also plans to re-design the functions of the Ministry of Education. It acknowledges 
that changes related to the governance and management of schools need to work in a complex 
system that includes early learning and tertiary education, and states they will be managed ina 
coherent and connected way over the next ten years.®? Some changes will be dependent on future 
policy and/or budget decisions.%° 
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